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lightful a nature, he said, with a quiet smile, as to make 
the prospect of a visit to America especially enticing. 
One is not surprised that he is unwilling to recall his 
early struggles, for to-day he lives in elegant ease, and 
has for his social intimates such men as Robert 
Browning, Millet, Swinburne, and William Black. 

Boughton's work displays a decided ideality, a per- 
fect appreciation of the beautiful. There are no way- 
ward lines in his figures, few bold and suggestive ex- 
pressions of power. He has the faculty of making the 
common uncommon, and giving a poetic and senti- 
mental grace to his creations, but you intuitively feel 
that his work would be better if there was more sun- 
shine in his thought, a few drops of 
redder blood in his style. All his 
women are of one type— yes, of one 
family. In the scenes of Puritan 
life he loves to paint, they are uni- 
formly tall and noble, cold and clas- 
sic, intellectual as well as intelligent, 
and therefore so idealized as to be 
utterly unlike the sturdy followers 
of Miles Standish. The forms and 
faces are those of the refined and 
cultivated belles of Belgravia in the 
nineteenth century, rather than 
members or immediate offspring of 
that little colony which left Holland 
in the Mayflower two hundred years 
ago. They are pleasing in a pict- 
ure, catching to the eye, and the 
surroundings #in variably present a* 
flawless perfection, but they are 
without that subtle power born of 
sincerity, which is the artist's in- 
spiration. 

The ordinary criticism on Walter 
Savage Landor that he seems to 
write in marble is applicable to the 
art of George H. Boughton. He 
. will sacrifice striking effect to im- 
mobility, and be satisfied with popu- 
lar rather than critical applause. 
This is somewhat singular, inas- 
much as he is a devoted realist. 
He has frequently waited a year for- 
a garment which he could be as- 
sured was historically correct, only 
to clap it gleefully on a model as 
much resembling a Covenanter as a 
village hoyden resembles an aesthete. 
However, art has many phases, and 
Boughton certainly enjoys distinc- 
tive supremacy in one line of artistic 
expression. 

Frederick W. White. 



bright azure tints of varied strength, pale and dark. 
Gray — pale and deep, of blue, neutral, and warm 
tones. Reds — vermilion tints, pale and middle ; Indian 
red, various degrees. Blacks — Conte* crayons, Nos. i, 
2, and 3. 

The white Italian chalk is used not only for the light- 
est touches, but to blend and qualify all the other cray- 
ons into which it may be worked. The black Conte" 
chalks are also of the utmost importance. Nos. 1 and 
2, the harder degrees, are used for outlining ; and the 
softest degree, No. 3, may be blended with many colors 
to reduce their tones. 

Any of the soft machine-made drawing-papers may 



PASTEL PAINTING. 



II. LANDSCAPE. 

The value of pastel in landscape 
sketching has been generally recog- 
nized in England since the intro- 
duction there of the method of Mr. 
Henry Bright, whose manipulation 
is entirely different from all other 
methods employed either in portrait- 
ure or landscape. According to his 
manner some of the most beautiful 
qualities of oil painting are realized, 
as texture, transparency, and even 
glazing. The crayons used are 
somewhat harder than the soft 
powdery kind used in portraiture ; 
and in their consistency resemble 
the substance of firm chalk. In- 
deed, as to substance and texture, 
the quality of chalk is a desideratum in these crayons. 
Between a material of such consistence and the paper 
there is a certain affinity, technically called a " bite," 
to which the artist is indebted for much of the beauty 
.of his work. 

The following is a list of the most useful crayons ; 
and it will be observed that among them there are very 
few bright and positive colors : 

White — white Italian chalk. Straw color and light 
yellow— pale and middle, deepening to sober full yel- 
lows of the yellow and* brown ochre hues. Blue — 




STUDY BY GEORGE H. BOUGHTON. 

be used ; but it is indispensable that the tone of the 
paper be such as will support and bear out the colors 
of the crayons. The paper, in fact, must supply an 
available middle tint ; for, in this manner of crayon 
painting, the color of the paper appears through almost 
every passage of the finished work. If, therefore, the 
tone of the paper be either too glaring or too dull, it 
will be altogether unsuited for an effective and harmo- 
nious picture. 

The paper used by Mr. Bright, and that upon which 
his most successful pictures have been executed, is a 



soft paper, of a low-toned olive tint, which has been 
found, by long experience, to be better adapted than 
any other for landscape drawing, as affording an agree- 
able neutral, upon which warm or cold tones, lights or 
shadows, may be placed with the best effect. It is at- 
tached to a drawing-board, by means of pins placed at 
intervals round the edges, so as to to secure it, by keep- 
ing it flat and smooth, while the flat tints are rubbed 
in ; for in this process some degree of force will be 
necessary. The paper must be larger than the intend- 
ed drawing ; sufficiently so to leave a margin of an inch 
or two. ; for in working, it is impossible to confine the 
colors exactly to the proposed size of the drawing. 
When finished, this margin is cut 
off. 

The composition must be very 
lightly defined with the Conte* cray- 
on, No. 1, the whole of the objects 
being made out just sufficiently to 
guide the artist in the flat tints of 
the sky and distances. The differ- 
ence between the crayons used in 
portrait painting and those employ- 
ed in landscape has been already 
spoken of ; and the difference in 
I the manipulation must now be de- 
scribed. The landscape crayons 
being harder than the others, the 
value of this difference will at once 
be understood as soon as the cray- 
on is applied to the paper. 

The breadths of the composition 
are not laid by working with the 
point of the crayon ; but a portion 
of the crayon, sufficient for the pur- 
pose required, is broken off, and 
applied flat, or lengthwise, to the 
paper, being held between the 
thumb and two fingers. In this 
manner it is worked lightly over 
those parts of the drawing that it is 
desired to tint ; and the spirit and 
lightness of the tint are derived from 
the hardness of the crayon, which 
is " bitten" by the surface of the 
paper and leaves on it a moderate 
quantity of color. This fint is 
rubbed vigorously with the two fore- 
fingers, so as to work the color well 
into the texture of the paper. For 
the same purpose, also, the breadth 
of the thumb is employed and the 
fleshy part of the palm of the hand. 
As the operation leaves but little 
color, these tintings are repeated, 
until the necessary strength of tone 
is obtained, varying and blending 
the colors by working them into 
each other, as the subject may re- 
quire. By this means, the flat or 
fundamental tints of the sky are 
laid ; upon these are superposed 
the clouds and passages of aerial 
effect, by means of pieces of crayon 
used lengthwise in the manner 
above described, working them ob- 
liquely, horizontally, or vertically ; 
and in this way may be obtained 
such effects as are procurable by 
flat tints in water or oil-color. 

The fundamental breadth of the 
sky may be brought below the line 
of the horizon ; and it will thus 
serve as a base whereon to mark 
the distant mountains, or other ex- 
treme passages of the composition, 
drawing the remote forms with 
pieces of crayon, held flat or length- 
wise. These tints are blended with the fingers, and 
the tones repeated where necessary. The distant 
ridges of the mountains being made out, the middle 
distance and the nearer objects are approached by the 
neutral tints, still drawing with broken pieces of cray- 
on worked obliquely or otherwise, according to the 
feeling to be expressed. The broken pieces of crayon 
are used as drawing tools, just as brushes and pencils 
are employed in oil and water-color painting. 

The sky and distances exclude the more decided 
markings which occur as we approach the foreground ; 
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DRAWINGS BY MAURICE LEL01R FROM HIS OWN PICTURES. 
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DRAWINGS BY LOUIS LELOIR FROM HIS OWN PICTURES. 
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there the black Conte*s, Nos. i and 2 are used ; and in 
the near parts of the picture these are very important. 
With these Conte*s all the striking features of the near 
composition, such as trees, rocks, and buildings, are 
drawn, and the material is used in the manner already 
described ; that is, in its length and breadth — broken 
into fragments, suitable in size to the object to be 
drawn. Where any fine lines are necessary, these are not 
made by the crayon cut to a point, but by the sharp 
edge of the fracture of the crayon. 

Each object, after having been drawn in with the 
Conte\ is then appropriately tinted or colored by work- 
ing over the black markings with the necessary colors. 
The manner in which this is performed is like the oper- 
ation of glazing in oil painting, because, under the 
light net-work tracery of the colored crayon the Conte" 
drawing is still visible. By blending, and again draw- 
ing with Conte", and again glazing, as often as may be 
necessary, we approach the finish of the picture, which 
is completed by sharp and spirited touches of light, put 
in with the sharpest parts of the fractured end of the 
colored crayon. 

It is advisable that beginners should, for their initia- 
tory essays, select easy subjects, in order to acquire 
neatness of execution, which is indispensable in crayon 
landscape drawing. The color should be used but spar- 
ingly, and the black chalk should appear as a promi- 
nent material in the drawing. And if over the black 
markings the colored crayon be lightly drawn, color 
enough will be left to tint the object, without conceal- 
ing or breaking up the Conte* drawing beneath, the 
surface-color forming a light net-work tracery over the 
black. 

The method of using the fractured angle of the black 
chalk and the colored crayon for lines and markings, 
whereby the ordinary method of cutting the crayon to 
a point is superseded, has been described. A little 
experience will teach the superior value of this point, in 
comparison with any that can be formed by a knife. 
When fine lines or sharp touches are required, the piece 
of crayon is held in such a manner as will best afford 
these desiderata. The broken edge is turned and 
worked round and round, so as to afford the finest 
lines, as also a variety of broader and broken lines. No 
apology is offered for dwelling on the utility of the fract- 
ured crayon, because the entire spirit and character of 
the work is dependent on it. In finishing the picture, 
great use is made of this point, since with it may be 
drawn details requiring the sharpest lines and touches 
of the utmost crispness. 

The result of the application of the crayon lengthwise 
to the paper is a broad, clear touch, similar to that of 
the hog-hair brush in oil-painting ; and this touch is 
made to vary in breadth, according to the manner in 
which the piece of crayon is held ; as it may be worked 
flatly in its entire length on the paper, or held trans- 
versely at any angle, to yield a touch of any breadth, 
varying from the finest line to its entire length. 

Perhaps the great charm and novelty of this method 
of drawing is the successful imitation of the transpar- 
ency of oil-painting. By attempting to load or rub in 
color in finishing a work, this beautiful effect is, de- 
stroyed. The texture of the crayon does not admit of 
massing color— the beauty of the work depends upon 
the paper being yet perceptible through the ultimate 
finish. It is only in the last sharp finishing touches or 
points of light that color in quantity and force is re- 
quired. All the colors laid in the earlier and progres- 
sive stages of the work should be laid with a view to 
the acquisition of transparency. 

Any markings too sharp and square may be worked 
down by the finger, and when necessary, tints may be 
worked into those previously laid, leaving wholly or 
partially that which is necessary to the drawing or 
color. These markings and retouchings are repeated 
until the desired effect be obtained, but it must never 
be forgotten that by an extravagant loading or rub- 
bing in of color the transparency of the work is lost, 
the result being a coarse, smeary, and opaque effect. 

In order to impress upon the mind of the learner the 
stages of the process, we give a brief recapitulation of 
the heads, of which the first is— the rubbing in of the 
sky and broad tints. 

The breadths of the remoter and nearer distances are 
laid in with pieces of broken crayon, blended and 
worked together. 

Upon these blended tints, objects are made out as 
approaching the near sections of the composition ; the 
objects and incidents being drawn in with Conte", as 



well with sharp lines as broad and flat touches. The 
breadths of the black chalk are glazed over with col* 
ored crayons where necessary. 

The picture is finished by sharp and crisp touches 
effected on the near objects with the broken edge of the 
colored crayon. 

PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHS IN OIL. 



To meet the wishes of those who are anxious to ob- 
tain an insight into the process of painting photographs 
in oil, the following directions are offered. Care has 
been taken to render them plain, concise, and as gener- 
al in their application as possible. But it must be re- 
membered that the art of painting is not to be acquired 
even from the best treatises by the most accomplished 
masters ; while in this trifling sketch all that is 
sought is to initiate the tyro into a method. A few 
lessons by an experienced hand, and assiduous study 
on the student's part, will, in a short time, do more 
than twenty books could accomplish. The requisites 
for oil painting are a box of tube colors containing : 

Ivory Black 

Palette and Knife 

Sables 

Softeners 

Pale Drying Oil 

Mastic 

Megilp 

Turpentine 

Poppy Oil 



White 

Naples Yellow 
Yellow Ochre 
Brown Ochre 
Raw Sienna 
Burnt Sienna 
Light Red 
Venetian Red 
Vermilion 
Indian Red 
Purple Lake 



Crimson Lake 
Rose Madder 
Ultramarine 
Cobalt 
Prussian Blue 
Purple Madder 
Raw Umber 
Burnt Umber 
Vandyke Brown 
Terre Verte 
Emerald Green 



To prepare the photograph, get some patent size, and 
melt it in a pipkin over a slow fire ; when it is dis- 
solved, strain it through flannel into a soup-plate, and 
immerse the photograph in it. When it is sufficiently 
saturated with the size, take it out and let it dry, then 
paste it down on cardboard, and it is ready for use. 
Another method is to dip a flat camel-hair tool into the 
size, and go over both sides of the photograph. If it 
be insufficiently prepared, the colors will sink in those 
parts where there is a paucity of size, and you must 
give it another coat. Or, take half a pound of patent 
size, and dissolve it in half a pint of water; then to 
another half pint of hot water put about a dessert- 
spoonful of ground alum. Stir it up well, and mix it 
with the size and water. Give the photograph two or 
three coats of the mixture, and, when dry, paint upon 
it. Sometimes one or two coats will be sufficient -all 
depending upon the quality of the paper. 

Many life-size portraits are now done in oils, but the 
majority are exceedingly hard, and anything but ar- 
tistic. Many of the enlargements are traced upon can- 
vas and then painted ; others are glued to the can- 
vas, and painted " according to order," and from the 
photographer's "directions." The features may re- 
semble the original, but the painting cannot do so. No 
man can paint flesh unless he has an original before 
him, and art is displayed in painting, not in the drawing, 
which is mechanical. 

The following is a table of tints in very general use 
with professors ; but it must be clearly understood 
that they are capable of many modifications to meet 
almost every variety of color observable m nature. 
Portraits of ladies, but children more especially, require 
the tints for the first and subsequent paintings to be 
kept exceedingly delicate and pearly ; for the adult 
male head the colors must be more powerful. 

TABLE OF TINTS FOR THE FIRST PAINTING. 



White and Light Red. 

White, Naples Yellow, Vermil- 
ion. 

White and Naples Yellow. 

White, Vermilion, and Light 
Red. 

Gray, Pearly, and Half Tints. 

White, Vermilion, and Black. 
White and Terre Verte. 
White, Black, Indian Red, and 
Raw Umber. 



Deep Shades. 

Light Red and Raw Umber. 
Indian Red, Lake, and Black. 

Carnations. 

White and Indian Red (power- 
ful color). 
White and Rose Madder. 
White and Lake. 



HAIR. 



Light Hair. 



Dark Brown Hair. 
Raw and Burnt Umber. 
White and Raw Umber. 
White and Vandyke Brown. 



White and Yellow Ochre. 
White and Roman Ochre. 
White and Vandyke Brown— for 

the dark parts. 
White and Raw Umber for the 

dark parts. 

Layout the palette in the following order : Place the 
lightest flesh tints nearest the right hand ; next in suc- 
cession those having more color in them ; then the 
middle and shade tints ; and: lastly, the pure colors. 
Use megilp as a vehicle, if you wish to paint thinly, 



and add a little turpentine to it. Megilp is composed 
of drying-oil and mastic varnish ; stir gently together 
till they incorporate and let the mixture remain until it 
becomes thick. Begin by laying on the high lights, 
gradually descending into the more florid parts, till 
you arrive at the middle tones, which, in their turn, de- 
scend into the shadows. Let the color on the lights be 
of some consistency, and the shadows thin. 

Be careful not to work the lights about with your 
brush, but lay them on boldly and full. Put in a gray 
tint for the white of the eye, and paint the iris and 
pupil upon it. Take a warm shade color and mark 
out the features, and lay in the lips with a tint consid- 
erably brighter than nature ; it is necessary to force up 
the whole of the coloring to allow for its sinking in dry- 
ing. Proceed to the hair and eyebrows ; lay in the 
shades, and after them the lights, define the draperies 
in the same way, and rub in the background, beginning 
with the lightest part. When you have got on thus 
far, take a softener — a badger's-hair tool — and go 
gently over the whole of the face to round it, and make 
the various tints blend into and unite with each other. 

Having allowed the picture ten or twelve hours to 
dry, the next operation will be preparing it for the 
second painting. Take a sponge* moderately charged 
with water, and go gently over all the work ; when it 
is dry, dip a brush in poppy-oil, and again go over the 
surface ; then wipe off the superfluous oil with a piece 
of soft silk as gently as you applied it. This is termed 
" oiling out," and is done that the subsequent paint- 
ings may unite with the .first. Nevertheless, it is fre- 
quently omitted ; but washing with the sponge cannot 
be djspensed with, for without it the glazes will not lie, 
but curdle on the picture. 

TABLE OF TINTS FOR THE SECOND AND THIRD PAINTING. 

High Lights. 
White and Naples Yellow. 

Carnations. 

Rose Madder and White. 
Indian Red, Rose Madder, and 
White. 



Green Tints. 

White and Ultramarine, with 
any of the Yellows. 

White and Terre Verte, with the 
addition of a little Raw Um- 
ber. 

The above green tints may be 
converted into green grays. 

Gray Tints. 

Ultramarine, Light Red, and 
White. 



Indian Red, Lake, Black and 

White. 
White, Ultramarine, Indian 

Red, and Raw Umber. 

Purple Tints. 

Any of the Lakes, or Red Mad- 
ders, with Ultramarine and 
White. 

Powerful Shadow Tints. 

Indian Red, Purple Lake, and 

Black. 
Indian Red, Raw Umber, and 

Black. 

Strong Glazing Colors. 
Light Red and Lake. 
Brown Madder. 

Vandyke Brown, Indian Red 
and Lake, and Asphaltum. 



Proceed now to improve the lights, yellows, and 
florid tones, with tints that approach your, model ; then 
glaze the shadows where they are wanting in depth and 
color. The alterations, which at this stage are neces- 
sary, should be made with the shade tint, your own 
judgment guiding you to the requisite depth of color 
for that purpose. Look carefully over all the photo- 
graph, and put in some of the spirited touches about 
the eyes and mouth. Then improve the gray and 
pearly tints (those about the mouth and eyes require 
very delicate handling), and blend them into their prox- 
imate colors with a softener. Next look to the reflexes, 
which are to be painted, if possible, without any white 
in them. Soften the outline of the head with the back- 
ground, so as to take off every appearance of hardness, 
remembering that there should be no such thing as a 
sharp outline in the face ; a glance at a plain photo- 
graph will at once prove this to you. The lines of the 
eyes, mouth, and nostrils must also be carefully blend- 
ed ; but they must not be rendered too soft, or they 
will impart an air of insipidity to the countenance. 

Having proceeded thus far, it will be again necessary 
to sponge the picture. Scumble over the lights again 
where necessary, improve still farther the luminous 
tints, and look to the glazing and reflexes. In finish- 
ing the carnations as little white as possible should en- 
ter into their composition ; and they, together with the 
lights, should be laid on with a fine pencil, and a quick 
and decided touch, keeping them pure from the preced- 
ing colors. Soften all the parts which appear crude or 
hard, and finish off the background and draperies. 
The hands require a flesh tint similar to the face, and 
the same gray and pearly tints are used for them. If 
extreme finish be aimed at, you may re-touch your 
work several times, allowing it to dry after every re- 
touching. 

* Breathe upon the surface of the picture; if it becomes dull or misty 
you may safely use the sponge; but if the breath does not affect it, do 
not go on— it is not dry enough. 



